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Leading Rose Growers 









Pe) of Europe, by exclusive 
_. arrangement, enable 


‘’ us to offer many 
1932 prize-winning 
rose novelties with their 
enchanting combinations 
of colors and perfection 
of forms. 


The first of the following 
three was winner in the con- 
test for 


“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ROSE 
OF FRANCE FOR 1932” 


Souv.de Mme.C. Chambard H.T. 
Lovely buds of coral and yellow 
open to a fully double flower of 
coral-rose-pink. Upright growth, 
deliciously fragrant. 
Editor McFarland H. T. 
Long buds and perfectly formed 
blooms of brilliant, unfading pink. 
As a cut flower it lasts longer 
than any other rose we know. 
Condessa de Sastago H. T. 
A Spanish Rose with fully double 
blooms of reddish copper on the 
inside and deep daffodil yellow 
on the outside of the petals. A 
unique, vivid colored novelty. 


ABOVE THREE ARE FROM 30 
NOVELTIES WE OFFER FOR 1933 


Remember thatthe Star means. Quality. 
Star Roses are 2-year-old field grown 
plants— guaranteed to bloom or your 
money back. 

The 1933 Edition of ‘Star Guide to Good 
Roses” lists over 200 varieties, 32 in natu- 
ral colors—-an authentic catalog of new 
and old varieties. 


Send for your copy today. IT IS FREE. 
THE CONARD.-PYLE CO., Robt. Pyle, Pres. 








Rose Specialists for 36 yrs. West Grove 391, Pa, 


STAR ROSES 


¢ GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


~ 


RICHARD McFADDEN 
Champion Breeder and Exhibitor of 


BORDER FANCY CANARIES 
“Queenie’’ Best Bird in Boston Show 1932 
“You May as Weil Have the Best” 


Hear my prize singers at Plower Show 
Telephone: University 1771 


7 Gibson Street Cambridge, Mass. 











Burpee’s Special 
Flower Seed Offers 


Special big-value collections of the choicest 
varieties. Easy-to-grow. Profuse bloomers. 
Burpee’s Guaranteed Seeds, Sent postpaid. 


Zinnias-Giants of California. 
Magnificent large flowers of su- 
perb form. 1 packet each of 8 ex- 
quisite colors (value $1.20) for 
only $1.00. 


Giant New Petunias. Four new 
varieties of our famous giants. 1 
packet each of 4 best colors 
(value $1.30) for only $1.00. 


New Majestic Snapdragons. New 
giant flowering semi-tall type. 1 
packet each of 6 beautiful colors 
(value $1.50) for only $1.00. 
Giant Ruffled Sweet Peas. Strik- 
ingly beautiful new class. Double, 
ruffled blooms. 1 packet each of 
7 gorgeous colors (value $1.40) 
for $1.00. 

New California Giant Asters. 
New double giants of immense 
size rivaling giant Chrysanthe- 
mumis. 1 packet each of 6 splen- 
did varieties (value $1.20) for 
only $1.00. 

Giant Imperial Larkspur. Won- 
derful new upright type of an- 
nual, Larkspur. 1 packet each of 
6 delightful colors (value $1.40) 
for $1.00. 

Any 3 collections, your choice, 
for only $2.50. All 6 for only 
$4.75. All postpaid. 

Write for Burpee’s 1933 Garden Book free, 
A postcard will do. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 799 BURPEE BLDG.. PHILA. 











Sow Burpee'’s Guaranteed Seeds 
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Garden Work for Late February : 


ne 





N™ flower pots are very porous. They should be soaked in water for 
a short time to remove any impurities before they are used. Let 
them dry before putting plants into them. Old flower pots should be 
thoroughly washed inside and out. House plants may be repotted from 
now on as soon as they show signs of making active growth. 

Oxalis and tuberous rooted begonia bulbs may be potted now and 
throughout March. When potting oxalis bulbs in a flower pot or hang- 
ing basket, place a little sand under each bulb. Tuberous rooted begonias 
may be started in sand or very light compost. Be sure to get the tubers 
right side up and plant them so that the bud is just under the surface of 
the soil. Some persons prefer to delay planting until the tubers show new 
growth. If the air is dry, plunge the pots in a box of wet ashes or sand 
until they start to grow. 

Gloxinia bulbs may be started now in a light open soil composed of 
fibrous loam, peat or leaf soil, with some very well rotted manure, 
crushed charcoal and sand added. Start the tubers in small pots. Give 
them only a little water at the start. Keep them out of strong sunlight. 

When ferns are covered with scale insects, remove by hand the large 
scales and then spray with a very strong soap solution or a proprietary 
garden spray. Spraying will probably have to be repeated several times. 
If the old fronds are badly infested, cut them off and burn them. Scatter 
tobacco dust on the surface of the soil. 

The only pruning of wisterias that should be done in the Winter is 
the shortening of long, weak, straggly growths. The blossoms are pro- 
duced on the old wood, which should never be cut away in Winter. 

Branches of Hamamelis mollis, which is now in flower, make hand- 
some arrangements indoors. Other shrubs not in bloom may be forced, 
as for instance, different kinds of alders and filberts, both of which have 
attractive catkins. In forcing pussy willows, some persons prefer to pick 
off the outside shells. The maples, especially the red maple, elms, and the 
sweet gum are also admirable for forcing. 

If the leaves of rubber plants have black spots, it is usually an evidence 
that the drainage is insufficient and that the soil has become sour. Shake 
the plant out of the soil and repot it in fresh sandy porous compost with 
good drainage. Make the earth firm around the roots, water the plant, 
and keep it in a shady place for a while until it becomes established. 

A rule of thumb for pruning grape vines is to cut each plant back to 
25 strong buds or joints of last year’s growth. This applies to vines of 
average size. Old vines should not be treated so severely. 

In Virginia, it has been found that the box, Buxus suffruticosa, trans- 
plants very well in February. Late winter rains settle the soil around the 
roots and thus prevent air pockets. 

Start early lettuce, beets, cabbage, cauliflower and carrots in the hot 
beds. 
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Phe Wallower 
and the Ol Maid! 


Of course, it is really only a 
whimsical coincidence that 
they’re found together on 
Page 107 of Dreer’s 1933 
Garden Book! 


There are 210 pages of author- 
itative facts in this “Book of 
the Year” for amateur garden- 
ers. And flower lovers who can 
read between the lines will find 
many delightful fancies, too. 
Free on request to those in- 
terested in vegetable and flow- 
er seeds, roses, perennial 
plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















( nklinia 
An Exquisite 


Fall-flowering Tree 


Found in Colonial 
days, lost for 150 
years, this exquisite 
native shrubby tree 
survives because a neighbor of Franklin 
sent plants to Philadelphia gardens. 
Starred with snowy 3-inch, golden-hearted 
flowers from August to late fall, when they 
contrast with brilliant foliage, Franklinia 
is one of the most unusual plants offered 
today. Our exhibit at the 1932 Atlantic 
City Flower Show created a great sensation 
and won a Gold Medal. Hardy to Boston, 
Franklinia thrives with rhododendrons and 
azaleas. 
Splendid plants, 18-24 in. high, $5 each 
Famous Whitesbog Blueberries, Holly, 
Magnolia glauca, Pine Barren Gentian, 
Climbing Fern, and other native treasures 
are available. You may have descriptive 
folders if you will send your name and 
address. 


JOSEPH J. WHITE, Inc. 
P.O. Box 31 Whitesbog, N. J. 











Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 














New York, N. Y. 


e 
Inc 
Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 


300 Park Avenue 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 


Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


National Yard and Garden Contest 


T is announced that the first prize in Class 1 of the National 
Yard and Garden Contest has been won by Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Tucker of 934 West 16th Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 
This is a class which calls for a garden of an amateur where all 
the work is done by the family. 

The Tucker home is located on a corner, on slightly sloping 
ground, and has been planted to take advantage of the natural 
features, while at the same time tying the house to the grounds. 
The planting along the walk leading to the front door and 
along the street walk is worth noting. 

The Yard and Garden Contest Association promotes con- 
tests in all parts of the country to encourage the improvement 
of home grounds. Prizes are given by civic organizations in 
different towns, which report to the national association. 

The winning gardens in the home town competitions are 
then entered in the national contest. The prizes awarded con- 
sist of ornamental stone garden furniture. Four national com- 
petitions have been held in recent years. The significant point 


about the contests this year was a noticeable trend toward the 
creation of outdoor living-rooms. This fact was revealed in 
the hundreds of garden photographs from which selections of 
the winning home grounds were made. 


Preserving a Beautiful Village Green 


Plymouth, N. H., has successfuliy undertaken the preserva- 
tion and beautification of its village green. The club women 
first approached the selectmen at town meeting and obtained 
authority to landscape the Common; then they proceeded to 
have the work carried out with a view to preserving the New 
England atmosphere of Plymouth. They used the same green 
and white fence which was erected over 60 years ago and 
retained the original bandstand which was designed by 
Bullfinch. 

In general keeping with this idea the club approached road- 
side owners at each entrance of the highway into the town of 








The Spokane, Wash., Home of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Tucker, Who Were Awarded a 
First Prize in the National Yard and Garden Contest 
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Plymouth and obtained agreements to the effect that they 
would not lease their land to erectors of billboards, thereby 
assuring attractive approaches to the town itself. They seeded 
the road banks with sumac, and natural shrubbery to make 
them still more attractive. 


Garden Club Lectures in Connecticut 

The Federated Garden Clubs of Connecticut are sponsoring 
a course of lectures by Mrs. William H. Cary of New Canaan 
on ‘Flower Arrangement for Exhibitions,”’ to be held in two 
sections, one at Stamford and the other at New Haven, each 
course complete and independent of the other. 

The course at Stamford will be held at the Auditorium of 
the Stamford Gas % Electric Company, Atlantic Street, at 
2 p.m., on April 4, 11 and 18. 

The course at New Haven will be held at the New Haven 
Y.W.C.A. at 10:30 a.m., on April 5, 12 and 19. Tickets 
at $2 each for either course of three lectures are available only 
to members of garden clubs in the Federation and are non- 
transferable. 

The program is as follows: 


April 4and 5 —Analysis of Types of Arrangement, Flower Forms, 
Mechanics, Composition, Flower Materials and Receptacles. 


April 11 and 12 — Colored Slides of Arrangements, including Japanese, 
Massed and Line. Still Life and Table Arrangements. 


April 18 and 19 — Arrangements Judged. Fifteen minutes for questions. 

Mrs. Cary is the recipient of the Emily Renwick Medal 
from the Garden Club of America, as well as medals from the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society for her herbarium of 
Connecticut Wild Flowers and from the Horticultural Society 
of New York for her model of a Maine House at the Interna- 
tional Flower Show held in New York City. She will soon 
publish a book on “Arranging Flowers Throughout the 
Year.”’ 


The Lou Henry Hoover Scholarship 

The Woman's National Farm and Garden Association is 
raising a fund of $10,000 to establish a girl scout scholarship 
in gardening, designated as The Lou Henry Hoover Scholar- 
ship, in recognition of Mrs. Hoover's deep interest in garden- 
ing as an out-of-door vocation for young women, in addition 
to her vital contacts with scouting. 

The scholarship will be at the School of Horticulture for 
Women at Ambler, Pa., and is to carry an annual award of 
$500. It will be open to girl scouts of outstanding record from 
any part of the United States, the National Board of Directors 
of the Girl Scouts selecting the most worthy candidate for the 
award. 

The Woman's National Farm and Garden Association 
hopes to co-operate with other organizations in thus stimulat- 
ing in the younger generation ‘‘an interest in and a love for 
country life.’” Mrs. Edward C. Moore of 21 Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., is treasurer and will receive pledges or 
contributions. 


Flowers Displayed at a Style Show 

It is to be the fashion the coming season, apparently, for 
well-dressed women to wear natural flowers instead of artifi- 
cial flowers. At a recent meeting of the New England branch 
of the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association in Boston, 
Mass., a style show was conducted at which corsage bouquets 
and other flower arrangements for use in connection with 
fashionable gowns were illustrated, the different compositions 
being described by Mrs. Alice Merrill. Over 2,000 persons 
attended. On the same day a dinner was given to Mr. F. J. 
Baker of Utica, N. Y., president of the F. T. D., and Miss 
Rachael Butterworth of Framingham, Mass., a newly elected 
national director. 
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COMING FLOWER EXHIBITIONS 


March 13-18. Boston, Mass. The 62nd Annual Spring Flower Show 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Mechanics Building. 

March 17-25. Detroit, Mich. Flower Show of the Michigan Horti- 
cultural Society at Convention Hall. 

March 18-26. Cincinnati, Ohio. First Greater Cincinnati Flower and 
Garden Show at Music Hall. 

March 20-25. New York, N. Y. The 20th Annual International 
Flower Show, sponsored by the Horticultural Society of New York 
and the New York Florists Club, at Grand Central Palace. 

March 23-26. Worcester, Mass. Spring Exhibition of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

March 25-April 2. St. Louis, Mo. The 14th Annual National Flower 
and Garden Show at the Arena. 

March 27-April 1. Philadelphia, Pa. Flower Show at the Commer- 
cial Museum, 34th Street, below Spruce. 


WHITE IN THE GARDEN 


O problem in gardening is less understood than is the use 
of white flowers to create a harmonious color picture. 
Many experts who are genuine authorities on plant culture 
say that we should use white liberally. Unfortunately, the 
possession of authoritative knowledge of plant culture does 
not always carry with it a knowledge of the use and abuse 
of color. Many a garden has been spoiled by the indiscrimi- 
nate use of white. 

We can easily test the value of white and see how it can be 
used to best advantage. We need a large sheet each of white, 
black and dark green paper, as well as a dozen or so smaller 
pieces (about one-tenth the size of the larger sheets) in full 
chroma of intensity. 

As we lay any of the full chroma test pieces on the large 
white sheet, we notice a peculiar reaction; the color seems to 
lose its intensity and become pale. This is reversed as we lay 
the same color on black, where it gains in intensity and bril- 
liance. The effect of dark green is similar to that of black. 

In other words, the effect of white is to deaden color, 
while dark green and black intensify it. Here, then, is our 
clue to the correct use of white. In the garden where we have 
carefully planned our color scheme to include only species and 
varieties which are harmonious or truly contrasting in color, 
the introduction of white will tend to reduce the general color 
tone of the total effect, so much so at times as to destroy the 
beauty of the entire picture. This is particularly true in the 
use of contrasting colors. For instance, a striking garden 
picture created with the use of blue delphiniums and the bril- 
liant yellow of coreopsis will lose all its beauty upon the 
introduction of white phlox. 

On the other hand, when colors are used which are neither 
harmonious nor truly contrasting, such as the magenta-toned 
iris Edouard Michel, and a brilliant red dianthus, or where 
Lilium tigrinum is planted in the same bed as L. spectosum, 
the use of white will tone down the dissonance. This, how- 
ever, will be at the expense of brilliancy in the colors. It is 
often possible to separate such colors by planting between 
them some flower which contrasts or harmonizes with both. 

In the case of pastel colors, we note a different effect. Here 
the white does not kill the color, but rather seems to intensify 
it. Flowers which are apparently white will often show con- 
siderable color when planted alongside a truly white flower. 
For instance, the annual alyssum Lilac Queen, when planted 
alone or with dark flowers seems to be white. When planted 
alternately with a white variety, however, the true pale lilac 
color is evident. 

Thus we can state the rules for the use of white in a few 
words: 

1. Where a brilliant color effect is wanted, and where only 
harmonizing or true contrasting colors are used, eliminate 
white entirely. 

2. When dissonant colors are used, they should be separated 
by white flowers, or by contrasting or harmonizing colors. 

3. When pastel tints are used, white should be used to bring 
out the true depth of the tints. 

—R. M. Carleton. 

Chicago, III. 





AN AMATEUR’S CELLAR GREENHOUSE 


\ X THAT is a man to do who wants a small 
greenhouse in which to grow one hundred 
and one different things, just as a hobby, 

and yet have it joined conveniently to his residence 

with only an average-size house lot available? This 
was the problem that confronted Mr. Samuel 

Knowles of North Easton, Mass. 

A lean-to type greenhouse on the south end of 
the bungalow was decided upon as being the most 
economical of space. The side walls of the green- 
house, instead of being above ground, were built as 
a part of the foundation when the bungalow was 
erected. It was Mr. Knowles’ plan to have the green- 
house open directly into the cellar. He has found 
this arrangement ideal. The cellar is so light that it 
makes a handy workroom. A potting bench is near ¥ 
at hand as are boxes of assorted flower pots and 
other equipment. Regardless of weather, Mr. 
Knowles works among his plants without going 
out of his house. 

Many kinds of plants have been grown success- 
fully in this greenhouse during the year in which it 
has been in operation. Linum flavum in pots was a 
mass of bright yellow blossoms until after Christmas. The 
Jerusalem cherries were very heavily fruited and, of course, 
have held their foliage which is usually not possible in a house. 
Genistas have made strong growth and will flower freely later, 
as will a small plant of Acacia drummondi that is already 
heavily budded. 

An old echeveria, at the time the photograph was taken 
early in January, was making a splendid showing. A curious 
plant called Isoloma hirsutum with gloxinia-like leaves was 
bearing a number of brilliant scarlet flowers, oddly marked. 

Naturally, some experimenting was done to learn what 
will grow well and what will not. Annuals, such as sweet 
alyssum and dwarf marigolds that were transplanted from 
the garden in the Fall, have not made much growth. Sweet 
peas started indoors and planted in the ground bed did not 
succeed. ‘Itomatoes of a forcing variety have so far grown 
rapidly but have not set fruit. A curious bulbous plant la- 
belled Pancratium fragrans had a very large, beautiful cluster 
of white feathery flowers in December. ‘““They were so fra- 
grant that they scented the entire greenhouse,’ Mr. Knowles 
says. Now that the flowers have gone, however, and new 
leaves are starting, he is not sure what to do with the bulb in 
order to have more flowers next season. 


an 





The Greenhouse as Viewed From the Street 





Interior of the Greenhouse as Seen From the Cellar 


Calla lilies, growing in large pots, are a delight to see. They 
have sent up heavy foliage and strong flower stems, each 
bearing a mammoth wax-like bloom. An assortment of gera- 
niums is starting to flower although the plants are still small. 
Carnations in pots would have been more successful except 
for a sudden attack of aphids. The bugs have now been elimi- 
nated, however, with a strong spray of nicotine. 

A plant lover will find no end of interesting subjects, all 
growing in pots. Begonias in assortment have been found to 
do very well. Grevillea robusta, or silk-oak, is thriving. 
Heaths are full of flowers. Miscellaneous sedums and typical 
house plants like the aspidistra, crown of thorns and the 
Christmas cactus are included in this collection. Amaryllis 
seedlings are sending out their third leaves, while snapdragons 
in small pots are being made into bushy plants that will 
flower during the early Spring months. There are also plants 
grown from imported seeds. 

The greenhouse, of course, offers ideal conditions to root 
cuttings. Thus there are several varieties of fuchsias well under 
way. Camellia cuttings are taking hold and many other 
plants have been started as, for instance, lantanas, a euphor- 
bia, and variegated stevia. Then, too, plants of questionable 
hardiness can be kept over Winter—hollies, seedling azaleas, 
and similar plants. 

The early Spring months will be busy ones for 
Mr. Knowles because, from his garden, he has saved 
many seeds of select strains of annuals and peren- 
nials which will be started early and set out when 
the weather permits. A favorite of his is a double 
yellow sweet sultan. He has at least six kinds of 
delphiniums, an unusual tagetes, lupines, and a 
collection of tuberous rooted begonias, to name a 
few. 

Details concerning the construction, maintenance, 
and equipment of this greenhouse may be of interest 
to other amateurs. The walls and excavation for the 
greenhouse all came under the contract for the house 
construction, and therefore no separate figures can 
be given for this work. However, the materials for 
the super-structure, including the ventilating sys- 
tem, cost $165. The labor for the erection of the 
greenhouse was $50 extra. 

' The greenhouse is heated with hot water directly 
from the house heater. A slightly larger size heater 
was installed for this purpose. Oil is used for fuel 
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and, of course, is automatically controlled. There is a separate 
shut-off valve so that the greenhouse heating system may be 
completely turned off. 

With such a large volume of air flowing freely from the 
cellar to the greenhouse, it was found unnecessary this year to 
turn on the greenhouse pipes until Thanksgiving Day. Dur- 
ing warm weather, Mr. Knowles has been able to turn the 
thermostat in his six-room bungalow to the lowest point, 
shut off the greenhouse pipes, and practically heat the resi- 
dence with the warmth that comes from the greenhouse when 
the sun is on the glass. The hot-water pipes that run through 
the cellar are not covered. 

The greenhouse measures ten by 24 feet. There is room 
for a three-foot-wide bench on the south, east, and west sides. 
There is a ground bed nearest the cellar measuring 12 by three 
feet. Under the benches are bins that hold flower pots, sand, 
soil, leaf mold, flats, and other equipment. The flower pots, 
sizes two and one-quarter, three, four and one-half, five and 
one-half, and eight inches, have proved to be most practical. 
All seed sowing and potting of plants is done on a bench in 
the cellar that was made especially for the purpose. There is a 
window at one end of the greenhouse so that soil may be 
shovelled in and out without having to carry it up the cellar 
stairs. 

The floor level of the greenhouse is one step above that of 
the concrete cellar floor. The greenhouse floor is of gravel and 
slopes toward the cellar to carry off any excess water. There 
seems to be no difficulty in maintaining the proper amount of 
humidity with a cool dirt floor. The heating unit will main- 
tain the temperature in the greenhouse at night at 52 degrees 





Seraph, a New Hybrid Peony 


or so, which is high enough. During zero weather, the tem- 
perature did not go below 45 degrees. 

The only objection that Mr. Knowles has to his idea of 
not separating the greenhouse from the cellar is that it is im- 
possible to fumigate. However, he has been able to control 
practically all kinds of insects with a nicotine spray with the 
exception, perhaps, of mealy bugs. 


A ROCKY MOUNTAIN PHLOX 


HE Colorado Rockies has a good rock garden phlox not 
generally known in Phlox condensata, which forms a flat, 
close mat of good green—trather like the cushion of Silene 
acaulis—flowering by myriads of five-pointed white stars. 
This plant snuggles between rocks in a pleasant, com- 
panionable way and is a beautiful thing when not over-fed. 
Its choice is disintegrated granite with a dash of leaf mold. 
—Kathleen Marriage. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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SAUNDERS’ NEW HYBRID PEONIES 


N the issue of Horticulture for March 15, 1928, I gave an 
account of a race of hybrid peonies produced by crossing 
varieties of the officinalis group with various of the Chinese 
peonies, Peonia albiflora. In the present article I want to speak 
of another strain of hybrids on which I have worked now for 
about 14 years. These are crosses between the Chinese peonies 
and a species which I have under the name of P. macrophylla. 
This is a Caucasian species characterized by very coarse foliage, 
extreme earliness, rather handsome white flowers, a somewhat 
dwarf growth, and a peculiar box-like odor given off by the 
leaves, especially in bright sunlight. Dr. Stapf of Kew has 
recently created a new species under the name P. tomentosa. I 
am not clear as to whether this replaces the species macro- 
phylla; nor am I yet clear as to whether the plants I possess 
under the latter name agree with Dr. Stapf’s description of 
P. tomentosa. In any case P. macrophylla as | have it is easily 
recognized by the characters I have given. And it is the early 
season of the species that makes it of interest for cross-breeding. 
Most of the hybrids of this strain—of which I have now 
between 400 and 500 plants—have been made by pollinating 
the Chinese peonies with pollen of P. macrophylla. ‘The plants 
so produced are usually a good deal like the male parent in 
general type. Almost all of them are single-flowered white or 
light pink in color, with very coarse foliage, and growth not 
much taller than in macrophylla itself. 

Out of this large block of hybrids I have selected only five 
or six for propagation. One of these, which I have named 
““‘Chalice,’’ is rather tall-growing (30 to 36 inches) with very 
heavy, handsome foliage and very large, pure white, 
single flowers eight to nine inches across and of great 
delicacy of texture, reminding one of a single tree 
peony. Its beauty is much heightened by the large 
mass of silky stamens, which lie in the bottom of 
the cup in a sort of swirl around the carpels. An- 
other, which I have called ‘‘Seraph,’’ is somewhat 
similar, but the flowers are more abundant, though 
not so large. 

I have said that almost all of these hybrids have 
resulted from the cross, P. albiflora female by P. 
macrophylla male. The reciprocal cross takes very 
badly, but in spite of that fact, I have occasionally 
had a few seeds from it, and up to now three plants 
so produced have come to blooming age and all 
three are doubles, two of them fully so, the third 
with some stamens. 

The general character of these hybrids being 
rather too uniform to be interesting, the idea sug- 
gested itself that a second generation raised from 
them might give more variation in character. Un- 
fortunately, they are very nearly sterile, though 
not absolutely so. From about 400 large clumps I 
get usually 40 to 50 seeds each year, which would be roughly 
one seed for about every hundred blooms. These seeds germi- 
nate rather badly, but I have always carefully saved them and 
so have added each year a few plants to the group representing 
the second generation from the original cross. Three of these 
bloomed this year, one of which had also bloomed last year. 
They all had very strong pollens, like those of a wild species, 
and the older of the three plants set seed fairly well. When 
crossed back onto the first generation plants they gave seed 
with fair regularity, and when out-crossed onto varieties of 
albiflora and officinalis some seed was obtained. 

None of the albiflora x macrophylla hybrids are of value 
as exhibition blooms. The best of them are very striking garden 
plants at that early season, but the texture of the petals is too 
delicate to enable the blooms to stand up under the trying 
conditions of an exhibition hall. 


—A,. P. Saunders. 
Clinton, N. Y. 
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HOW EXPERTS FEED THEIR RHODODENDRONS 


O often has the question been asked, ‘“What is the best 
S fertilizer for rhododendrons?”’ that I have quizzed some 
of the experts for their opinions. It is a well known fact, 
of course, that rhododendrons (including azaleas) must have 
an acid soil or they will become sickly and die. Some sections 
of the country as, for instance, New England, have a naturally 
acid soil, but other sections have neutral or alkaline soils and 
this condition must first be corrected. Peat moss is recom- 
mended both as a mulch for rhododendrons and as a soil in- 
gredient principally because it tends to make the soil acid. 
But fertilizing rhododen- 
drons is an entirely different 
matter. Charles O. Dexter 
writes that he does not use 
any fertilizer unless a plant 
seems weak and lacks vigor. 
Usually, in his experience, a 
plant properly planted does 
not need chemical fertilizer. 
One must take into considera- 
tion, of course, that Mr. 
Dexter, 1932 winner of the 
Jackson Dawson Memorial 
Medal of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, is lo- 
cated at Sandwich on Cape 
Cod, where the climate is very 
favorable. Nevertheless, he has 
used a formula of his own 
that consists of one part nitrate of potash and two parts of 
super-phosphate, the two thoroughly mixed. Particular atten- 
tion ought to be paid to the way he applies these chemicals. 
He says: 


I apply a heaping trowelful to a plant about three feet high, placing it in 
a circle under the ends of the branches or just beyond the ends of the roots, 
so that as it works into the soil, the roots can feed on it. It would probably 
be too strong to be applied directly over the roots. In using this formula, it 
should be applied early in the season—lI should say not later than May 15— 
as it might stimulate too late a growth that would not mature before Winter. 


The authorities agree, I find, that in sections of the coun- 
try where the soil is alkaline, it is unquestionably better to 
make a special mixture than to attempt to change the soil 
reaction with chemicals. Mr. Dexter’s method of planting 
thododendrons may be of interest to persons who intend to 
set out plants this Spring. He has kindly given me this de- 
tailed information: 


When planting, I dig a hole twice as deep and twice as large in diameter 
as the plant would seem to require, and after loosening up the earth in the 
bottom of the hole thoroughly, I fill the hole over half full of decayed oak 
leaves and tramp them down lightly. Then, after adding about 25 per cent 
of Michigan Peat, called ‘American Peat Soil Sponge,’’ to the top soil and 
thoroughly mixing them, I place enough on the decayed oak leaves to bring 
it up to the proper level for the plant. With the rhododendron in place, | 
pack the top soil mixture around the roots and again fill in around the outside 
with decayed oak leaves, finally filling up the hole with the top soil mixture. 
After planting, the roots should be thoroughly soaked with water. If planted 
in this manner, fertilizer ought not to be required. 


Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y., is, of course, famous for 
its rhododendrons. I have been interested to learn, therefore, 
what the superintendent uses as a fertilizer for these rhodo- 
dendrons. What he says is based on experience of many years. 
He has found that amateurs are under the impression that 
materials such as peat moss are, in addition to their acid 
contents, excellent fertilizers. This is not true. Therefore, 
when they are applied to beds of weak plants, it is seldom 
that there is any marked improvement unless the primary 
cause of the trouble was an acid deficiency. Mr. Slavin 
holds that cow manure is the best fertilizer for rhododen- 
drons and is, in fact, the safest in the hands of amateurs. 
He feels that chemical fertilizers, unless used by a professional 
gardener, may do more damage than good. The practice in 
Rochester is to cover the beds with rotted cow manure, that is 





Rhododendrons at the Base of a House Need Generous Feeding 


at least a year old, to the depth of about three inches just as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground in the Spring. The early 
rains wash much of the required food material into the 
ground and as the season advances the beds are watered with 
the hose if necessary. After the middle of July, when the 
plants have made most of their annual growth, the manure is 
carefully worked into the surface soil. Incidentally, Mr. 
Slavin notes: “‘if the faded flowers are removed from the 
plants as soon as they are passed blooming, a continued pro- 
fusion of flowers may be expected the following year.’’ 

As I mentioned before, it is 
possible to make an alkaline 
soil acid by the addition of 
chemicals. Dr. Frederick V. 
Coville has experimented 
widely with acid soil plants. 
He has found that aluminum 
sulphate used at a rate up toa 
pound per square yard will 
make the soil suitable for 
rhododendrons if it is an 
ordinary fertile loam. The 
Operation may be repeated if 
necessary. The ground alumi- 
num sulphate should be scat- 
tered over the soil and mixed 
in with a rake. The bed 
should then be watered very 
heavily but in such a way that 
the water will sink into the soil instead of running off. For 
alkaline regions he recommends a special rhododendron mix- 
ture that may be made of one part of sand to one, or two, or 
even four parts of upland peat or its equivalent. This mixture 
should be substituted for the natural soil. The bottom of the 
hole should be lined with a two-inch layer of cinders. 

The distinction should be made between peat and material 
from swamps that looks like peat. Swamp muck resembles 
peat but is alkaline in chemical reaction. True peat moss, on 
the other hand, is acid but lacks plant food..Half-rotted oak 
leaves are acid but ordinary garden compost usually is neutral 
or alkaline. Lime and wood ashes, of course, should not be 
used around rhododendrons. Even manure, according to Dr. 
Coville, tends to neutralize the necessary acidity. Especially 
in sandy soils, he suggests that the following fertilizer mix- 
ture be used at the rate of an eighth to a fourth of a pound 
per square yard: Cottonseed meal, ten pounds; acid phos- 
phate, four pounds; sulphate of potash, two pounds. 

The essential points to remember about fertilizing rhodo- 
dendrons are, therefore, that the material should go on in the 
Spring; that it should be a mild fertilizer, not strong or raw; 
that vegetable matter such as peat moss, American soil sponge, 
or decayed oak leaves are as important as fertilizer itself; and 
that the soil must be naturally acid, or made so. Amateurs can 
easily test their soils with any one of several kits now on the 
market. An ample supply of moisture and protection from 
strong sunlight and heavy winds are necessary, in addition. 
—Donald Lindsay. 





Boston, Mass. 


A VARIEGATED AUBRETIA 


Bein variegated form of the aubretia Purple King has created 
great interest in persons who have seen it because of its 
very neat tufts of green and white foliage. Plants of this kind 
are especially desirable in rock gardens. They are attractive 
all the year around. Purple King, variegated, tops off its foli- 
age beauty with luscious dark purple flowers. 


Belmont, Mass. —Theodor C. Thomson. 
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NEW BULB PLANTING THEORIES 


XPERIMENTS made by Dr. David Griffiths of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington indicate that we 
may modify the accepted practices of garden makers as regards 
daffodils. It is universally agreed that these bulbs should be 
planted early in the Fall to get good results, whether outdoors 
or indoors; but two years ago in March, Dr. Griffiths sent me 
some bulbs of King Alfred that had been stored in an ordinary 
bulb cellar. They were planted outside and flowered splen- 
didly in May, about two months later. I did not expect them 
to flower the following year, but they were perfectly normal 
in 1932 and fully equal to bulbs that had been in the ground 
several years, even as regards increase. 

Dr. Griffiths reports that daffodils held dormant in a tem- 
perature of about 50 degrees or lower, if potted up in March, 
scarcely need any period of darkness for rooting. They will, 
like paperwhites, start growing at once and flower in a tem- 
perature of 60 degrees or so in about a month. Potted up 
any time from late January to March they may be placed 
right in the window of an ordinary room. They may also be 
grown in peat or pebbles like paperwhites, so that the bowls 
used for the early paperwhites may be used afterward for any 
of the recognized early daffodils such as King Alfred and 
Golden Spur. One special advantage of this late planting is 
that the plants are much dwarfer. 

It seems possible that other bulbs similarly stored and 
planted late in pots will respond in the same way. Late 
planting outdoors does not materially affect hyacinths and 
tulips for late in January, 1932, in a period of mild weather, 
I planted a number of each. [The hyacinths, bedding size, and 
the tulips, mixed Darwins, were being sold at 25 cents 
per dozen arid one dollar per 100 respectively at a downtown 
seed store.]| They flowered fairly well, although a trifle late. 
These bulbs, of course, had not been carefully stored, being 
exposed perhaps for months in store conditions. 

Darwin tulips and other late sorts are the better for being 
planted later than most Fall bulbs. I favor November. 
Twenty-odd years ago, when laying out a garden, I bought 
and planted some 5,000 surplus Darwins in late January 
and they proved finer than my own stock, which had not 
been lifted. 

At the same time, I obtained from the same dealer several 
hundred peony roots, small divisions that had been stored, 
and they,too, did remarkably well. Incidentally, I note that 
a writer in the American Peony Society Bulletin records the 
fact that with him, newly lifted peony roots planted in April 
had, for two years in succession, grown much better than 
either Fall-planted stock or Spring-planted storage roots. It is 
not to be assumed that Fall planting of all garden roots and 
bulbs is a mistake, but it is fairly clear that Spring planting 
does not mean failure if the material is handled reasonably. 


Hillsdale, N. J. —T. A. Weston. 


FG BOOK for exhibitors and judges, just issued by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, is remarkably 
comprehensive and contains features of interest to all persons 
connected with horticultural exhibitions. Among them are 
the following suggestions to exhibitors: 


Staging or Arrangement. This is most important, particularly in 
groups and garden exhibits whether large or small, and involves suitable 
and usually neutral colored backgrounds and a very careful consideration 
of the proper proportions to scale of all material used. Backgrounds or 
accessories which tend unduly to divert the attention from the main motif 
are incorrect. Those exhibits which tend to transport the beholder to 
natural environments and away from the necessary, although unfortunate, 
limitations of an exhibition hall are nearer the ideal and have an irresistible 
appeal which is not only very desirable but results in higher scoring for the 
exhibitors. Lighting and shadows are also important factors. 


Overcrowding. One of the commonest and most unfortunate errors 
made by exhibitors is the overcrowding of material. The individual beauty 
of flowers or specimen plants is often almost lost-in a closely massed 
jumble. This applies to cut flowers arranged in vases as well as to groups 
of flowering, foliage, or miscellaneous plants, to garden or rock garden 
exhibits or to garden accessories exhibits; in fact, this caution is safely 
applicable to any exhibit in a flower, fruit or vegetable show. 

The most effective exhibits are usually those where the most restraint is 
used. Suitable foliage (own foliage where possible), or foliage plants such 
as ferns or palms where they fit in, or even moss or other ground cover, 
should often take the place of those extra flowers. Simplicity here is a 
cardinal virtue. Mere size, bulk or massiveness do not tend to improve an 
exhibit. 

Seasonability. Satisfactory results are not possible nor is it permissible 
to use mixed flowers in an exhibit where their natural season of blooming 
is far apart. This is fundamental. 

Accessories and Decorative Material. Suitable foliage or foliage plants 
freely used are desirable. Artificial grass or moss, dried flowers or foliage, 
chemically prepared leaves, manufactured toadstools, gazing globes and 
similar matter are usually offensive and of questionable taste in a flower 
show. Even in miniature gardens, where the physical limitations are severe, 
live plant material is always preferable to artificial material wherever it is 
possible to use it. Stuffed animals and birds are of doubtful value and only 
permissible where the implications of flora and fauna relationship are para- 
mount, as in a bird feeding station; where used, the best materials and the 
greatest skill are required to make the effect pleasing. 

Painted backgrounds—fortunately rarely used—require the artist’s high- 
est abilities. Painted substitutes for brick or stone walls, even when well 
done, may be scored far below the real article. Fountains, statuary, sun dials 
and similar accessories should be not only really artistic in themselves, but 
should be in correct proportions to the exhibit. 

Tubs, pots, containers and stands should be suitably concealed or made 
as inconspicuous as possible. There is much to be learned as to the proper 
kinds of flower and plant containers. 

Stakes for supporting flower stems are sometimes a necessary evil but 
should be used as sparingly as possible and be neutral in color. 

Stagnant water is undesirable and wherever possible fresh water directly 
from a main supply should be used for fountains, pools or waterfalls. 
Pumped-over water quickly becomes polluted and foul, particularly in a 
crowded exhibition hall. 

Correct and Suitable Labeling. Visitors to flower shows are disap- 
pointed and the value and interest of exhibits greatly lessened if the flowers 
and plant materials are not neatly and uniformly labeled and correctly 
named. Great care must be used, however, not to interfere seriously with 
the good general appearance of the exhibit. 


Another valuable feature of the book is found in a section 
defining terms commonly used at flower shows, among them 
the following: 


Amateur. As used in the schedule, this term applies to a person who 
does not sell plants, flowers or other garden products for profit and who 
is not employed as a gardener. 

Foliage. When the term ‘“‘own foliage’ is used, it means the kind pro- 
duced by the plant in question and not necessarily the foliage grown on 
the flower being shown. The words ‘‘any foliage’ are to be interpreted as 
natural foliage. Gypsophila and Stevia are sometimes used as foliage, but 
are not permitted unless the schedule so specifies. ; 

Originality. This is understood to mean unusual plant material or 
common plant material set up in an unusual way. 

Outstanding. The most conspicuous or spectacular exhibit which com- 
bines quality of material with artistic arrangement. 

Perennial. A plant that lives, blocms and seeds more than two years. 
As used in the schedule, a group or coilection of perennial plants or flowers 
is understood to include perennial bulbs and so-called biennials, but not 
woody plants. It is also understood that the term perennial applies in the 
schedule only to plants which are hardy in this section. 

Seasonal. As used in the schedule this term means flowers which natu- 
rally bloom at the same time, although not perhaps at the time of year 
when the show is held. For example, if a Spring garden is being set up, 
the flowers must be those which bloom in the Spring. Some latitude is 
given in exhibitions, however, early and late Spring subjects being per- 
mitted in the same garden within a reasonable range. 





*Although this Rule Book was not issued for general sale, copies may be purchased for 12 
cents, including postage, this being the cost to the Society. 
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ok-y recent reference to Geum borisi (Horticulture, January 
1) failed to mention the fact that this is a hybrid of G. 
reptans and G. bulgaricum and, like other hybrid geums it 
seems to come true from seed. The foliage of G. borisi is 
rounder and the habit of the plants more compact than the 
above mentioned semi-double forms and the plants are cer- 
tainly much hardier, resisting drought and cold to a surpris- 
ing degree. It does not show any tendency to produce runners 
as does G. reptans but that species is doubtless responsible for 
its compact habit. 

Another new form and one presumably related to the Mrs. 
Bradshaw group is Fire Opal, having intensely brilliant semi- 
double flowers about two and one-half inches across. It is a 
strong grower in the border and I hope will prove more last- 
ing than Mrs. Bradshaw, Lady Stratheden and Orange 
Queen. 

Another even deeper colored yellow variety is Prince of 
Orange, offered this year. These types are, I think, more or 
less biennial and best treated as such. Incidentally, G. held- 
reichi, claimed by some to be a form of G. montanum, is an- 
other dwarf species with fiery orange single flowers. I am not 
sure that I have the real thing for the few seedlings I have 
flowered appeared to be the same as those of G. borist. 


WO or three weeks ago I planted in a sheltered position 

at the base of a stone faced bank, several bulbs of Ama- 
ryllis belladonna that had been lying in a friend’s storehouse 
and I expect to see them flower in due course. While this 
amaryllis is fairly hardy when deeply planted, | am not 
aware that anyone has been successful with it in this region. 
The behavior of Amaryllis (Hippeastrum) advenum, how- 
ever, leads me to think that A. belladonna will survive under 
similar conditions. 

Several years ago I tried to grow the uncommon blood lily, 
H. advenum, which is commonplace in Santa Barbara as is 
A. belladonna, in pots; but as it is a Fall bloomer. making its 
foliage during the Winter, I found it impossible to give it 
proper conditions to insure good foliage development and I 
discarded it. Seemingly, when thrown out, the soil in the 
pots contained a small offset which by chance found a home 
close to a low stone wall holding up a bank. Here it escaped 
the hoe and unobserved it made its foliage, piling leaves pre- 
sumably protecting it each Winter. 

Some time last Fall I was astonished to see two flowers of 
the blood lily at the back of my rose bed, hard up against the 
wall and partly overhung by a projecting rock. For at least 
three years this little bulb must have nestled there gaining 
strength, though it possibly was turned over when the bed 
was forked each Spring. Out of curiosity I scraped the soil 
away and found the bulb about four inches deep and lying 
on its side but I refrained from moving it and up to the time 
that I covered it with salt hay in early January, its three long 
leaves showed no frost injury, although we had had several 
severe freezes. Truly, one is ever getting surprises when 
gardening. 


A NUMBER of my friends succeeded in getting plants of 
Tithonia speciosa, the Mexican sunflower, to a height of 
six or seven feet last year, only to have them destroyed by frost 
while they were still in bud. Unquestionably, this annual 
needs a very long season to make its full growth in the northern 
states. Seeds, therefore, should be sown as soon as possible in 
a conservatory. 

I was not so much impressed with the habit of this plant as 
with the brilliant orange-scarlet flowers, which look like enor- 





RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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mous single zinnias. Cut blooms of tithonias should be very 
impressive when properly arranged in a suitable container. 
It must be admitted that the plants themselves are rather 
“gawky.”’ They are tall and branching like a sunflower and 
have coarse, unattractive foliage. The place for them is in some 
far part of the garden, where a splash of color is wanted. 


T seems to me that more roses, originally intended for green- 
house use, are finding their way into our gardens, than ever 
before. Nor is there any reason to believe that they will not be 
as successful as many of our standard varieties of hybrid teas. 
Of course, the variety Radiance was first of all a greenhouse 
rose but today it is unknown under glass, whereas in the 
garden, it is an outstanding favorite. 

Thousands of amateur gardeners have tried Talisman in 
their gardens. Many persons with whom I have talked are 
thoroughly pleased with it. Souvenir, a golden-yellow sport 
of Talisman, is now being featured in the catalogues. This 
rose, it will be remembered, is one of a score or more varieties 
that have now been patented. According to the introducer, the 
color is a beautiful shade of yellow suffused at times with a 
slight flush of pink, this flush being more or less intense 
depending upon weather conditions. 

Good yellow roses are, of course, scarce. Ihe old Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet, one of the parents of Talisman, is mag- 
nificent when it reaches perfection, but nearly all persons who 
have struggled with it admit that rarely do they get a perfect 
bloom. Souvenir will, undoubtedly, be experimented with 
widely in gardens this year, and it may fill the need for a good 
yellow garden variety. 





Souvenir, Which Gives Promise of Becoming a Good Garden Rose 


SWEET HERBS FOR WINDOW GARDENS 


their Summer growth into the cold months is not new. 

Woven into their histories since the days when hospitable 
Baucis scrubbed her table with fresh mint before bidding the 
stranger eat at her board, are quaint superstitions and bits of 
folk lore referring to their attributes as house plants. 

The Colonial housewife stripped fresh sage for cheese and 
rue leaves for bruises as today we nip off the parsley leaves 
from our own potted plants in the kitchen window. In 
Hindoo dwellings the pot of basil warded off evil, and in 
compliment to the departing guest the English cottager still 
presents this plant from her win- 


T te forcing of sweet herbs for house plants or continuing 


tolerant. Mentha requient gives up its life on the instant; 
likewise the mountain thyme. Warm, sunny windows and 
fresh air are their joy. 

The most exquisite house plant that ever was mine was a 
low bulb pot of lamb mint, Mentha viridis. It came from a 
network of underground stems which I had dug up in Sep- 
tember. Until early December this pot of mint had remained 
forgotten in a bed of leaves under the rhododendrons. Then 
I found it snowed under and the earth frozen. Undaunted, 
ever confident in the surprises with which sweet herbs repay 
their hosts, I carried the pot of mint into the laundry, gave it 

a long gentle ducking in a tub of cold 





dow’s store. 
Sweet marjoram and rosemary 


water and later the warmth of a cool 
sunny window. 


were favorites of castle casements, 
and there is no sweeter plant for the 
window of a modern home than that 
rose-of-the-sea, Rosmarinus offici- 
nalis. Once started, this nearly ever- 
green perennial shrub should be 
treasured, reverently pruned, and its 
pot sunk each Spring by a warm 
sheltered wall or hedge. It must be 
brought in before September nights 
become too cold and it always seems 
to grow better if a bit pot-bound. 
It is a lime-loving plant and fresh 


Herbs Which Thrive in 
Window Gardens 


Woolly thyme, Thymus serpyllum lanuginosus 


Common thyme, Thymus vulgaris 
Thymus erectus 

Fragrant thyme, Thymus fragrantissimus 
Lemon thyme, Thymus citriodorus 
Lavandula spica 

Dwarf lavender, Lavandula Munstead 
Sweet marjoram, Origanum marjorana 
Garden sage, Salvia officinalis 
Coriander, Coriandrum sativum 
Anise, Pimpinella anisum 

Dill, Anethum graveolens 


The awakening was heralded one 
morning in January when at its 
daily watering that all-pervading 
minty fragrance assailed my nostrils. 
The buried root stalks had budded 
into stiff little leaves which soon 
gathered greenness and increased in 
numbers. It was a fascinating center- 
piece of which Gerard the old herbal- 
ist of the 16th century who found 
some good in every plant of God’s 
creation, might have said again, 
““The smell rejoiceth the heart of 








earth worked in with fine plaster 





man for which cause they used to 





rubble invigorates its growth into 

new green tips all Winter. Only, as the legend runs, ‘‘Never 
will rosemary grow higher than the Savior’s head and only 
after 33 years will your rose marie increase in breadth.”’ March 
suns cover the stems with tiny flowers blue as the Virgin’s robe 
—flowers over which the Mother flung her linen in the flight 
into Egypt. 

The basils were favorite kitchen herbs of olden days. The 
little red bush of Ocimum minimum is more decorative than 
its taller broad-leaved cousin, O. basilicum. If seeds are sown 
in August, these quick-growing herbs will live on our plant 
shelf their allotted span of annual life—perhaps until Janu- 
ary. The pungent oil-filled leaves give zest to our fish sauces, 
also the tomato cookery ‘‘and procure unto their host a cheer- 
ful and a merry heart!”’ 

Other annual sweet herbs which survive with more or less 
fraility our New England indoor Winters are coriander, dill, 
and the small fragrant fennel. Like basil they are at home in 
rich friable soil and if we do not wish to transplant the half- 
grown plants in September it is easy to circumvent that diffi- 
culty by making August sowing of seeds in permanent recep- 
tacles. These may be tin cans with holes punched in the 
bottom, or if you are ambitious, glazed pottery in unique 
shape and color. The roots dry out too quickly in the ordinary 
flower pot and an outer container is likely to hold standing 
water, a disastrous condition for these little plants. 

French sorrel, parsley, and the perennial fennel, Foeniculum 
vulgare, are treated alike. It is useless to transplant old plants. 
They have tough,unyielding tap roots, but by selecting very 
young plants and putting them in deep pots, which are left 
out of doors until cold weather, we obtain satisfactory house 
plants. The crowns thicken and grow the new green leaves, 
which increase in a most entertaining fashion as we cull the 
outer varieties for our dishes and salads. But if the soil dries 
out in porus pots and frequent sprayings be forgotten, insect 
pests will mitigate our joy in their possession. 

Tarragon, chives, mints, and sweet balm, Melissa officinalis, 
are grand kitchen-window house plants, if the atmosphere is 
entirely free from gas, which is eventual death to all herbs, 
although lavender, balm, and several thymes are surprisingly 


strew it in chambers of recreation, 
pleasure and repose, where feasts and banquets are made.” 

Blue blossoming Jill-over-the-ground, Nepeta hederacea, is 
as pretty a trailer for a hanging basket as any more conven- 
tional exotic. Young plants of lavender, sage and santolina, 
lavender cotton, are sweet herbs, precious as house plants, and 
they link us in memory with gardens of long ago. They are 
charming in glazed pottery of tints reflecting their various 
hues of green and gray. But of all our window herbs, who 
will not love best of all the fragrant thymes? The “‘carpeters,”’ 
woolly, mountain and lemon thyme, must have shallow dishes 
in which to creep and if these have no outlet, drainage may 
be secured by an inch of lime rubble under the potting soil. 

For window ‘“‘stands’’ (those galvanized boxes set in 
wicker-work) the best varieties for indoor Winter cultivation 
are Thymus vulgaris, the common garden thyme, T. fra- 
grantissimus, or that now popular little bush, T. erectus. They 
should be set fairly close with a plant or two of citron or 
nutmeg geranium and perhaps old “‘lurk-in-the-ditch’’ which 
is the jolly English name for pennyroyal. 

Fresh air above all else these herb plants must have, for 
their ancestors revelled in the sun and the breezes. Often there 
comes a breathless sunny day in February. Joy be to the 
herbs! Open wide the windows and let them bathe in ozone. 
The thymes are blossoming and their purple pitchers lure an 
early honey bee who drifts lazily into the room-on its first 
flight of the year from the somnolent hive. As she hovers over 
the fragrance of the thyme flowers, we see again the ‘‘emblem 
which in days of old, fine ladies embroidered on their cavaliers’ 
scarves’’"——a honey bee hovering over a sprig of thyme, that 
little plant symbolic of activity, bravery, and courage. 

There is a device, the “‘sunlight shelf,’’ which is attached 
to brackets screwed on the window casing about half way up. 
The shelf is broad and stands about six inches from the 
window’s glass. It makes an ideal garden for sweet herbs. 
This shelf has inch-high sides and a galvanized pan fits exactly 
inside. It may be filled with peat in which small pots are set 
saucerless or it may have merely a layer of pebbles to insure 
drainage and dampness. 

The low-growing herbs, thymes, camomile, and dwarf 
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lavenders, that love the hot sun, are set along the edge nearest 
the window. The little requien mint likes shade and the edges 
of the shelf under pots of rue and sweet marjoram. Along the 
center are the plants of dill, fennel, coriander, anise and basil. 
On the outer edge of the shelf, swinging their fragrance into 
the room, are the trailing stems of mints, and there is just 
enough sunlight sifting through the other plants to keep their 
leaves from yellowing. Their stems against the window pane 
make an entrancing lower curtain. Here also we put the chives, 
tarragon and lemon balm. Loveliest of all, on the very ends 
and against the window casing, place your rosemarys, with 
their lax stems held up by miniature trellises. 

Dispense with the conventional upper window shade and 
make two short draw curtains of waterproof material, 
quaintly patterned. If these are made to slip easily on rings 
they may be drawn between the plant shelf and the window 
pane when the plants are sprayed or on cold nights. 

I am frequently asked, ‘“Which herbs do you use most, or 
what do you use them for anyway?”’ At one time or another 
I use them all—for salads, seasonings, and Winter nosegays. 
Esthetically they please our senses and challenge our super- 
stitions. 

When the apple trees bloom, I return them all, except my 
rosemary, to a garden corner, and rejoice in their freedom, 
and all Summer this forms a plot of mingled scents and 
sweetness from which to cull. 

—Helen Noyes Webster. 
Lexington, Mass. 


eR 


THE PEA SHRUB’S HABITS 
FALL-FLOWERING shrub that de- 


serves to be better known is the grace- 
ful, profusely blooming Desmodium pen- 
duliflorum—coriginally from North China 
and Japan. This bush is listed variously 
and is the same as Lespedeza formosa; it is 
sometimes called the pea shrub because of 
the likeness of its blossoms to a pea flower, 
though this comparison really gives one no 
idea of the dainty loveliness of its drooping 
branches. The color is a rosy purple, a warm 
purplish old rose; the effect is feathery and 
exquisitely delicate. The shrub is easily 
grown, preferably in loose soil with peat 
or leaf mold added to retain moisture. It 
likes plenty of water; and it may be propa- 
gated from cuttings of young shoots with 
a heel of older wood. This shrub dies down 
each Winter, the blossoms coming always 
on the new wood. 

Support is needed to take care of the long 
branches. If the shrub is grown as a speci- 
men, stout slender stakes set in all the way 
around the bush and a couple of hoops that can be raised higher 
and higher as the branches form, the whole painted green, is 
very satisfactory. This frame work is completely hidden by 
the mass of blooming sprays. 

This shrub grows especially well in the Northwest, where 
the temperature gets well down below freezing, usually with- 
out any protecting snow. It should be hardy throughout the 
greater part of the United States, especially if the roots are 
given some protection. The blooming period is long, usually 
from the latter part of August through September and Oc- 
tober. Desmodium lightens the shrubbery border at a time 
when other flowers are absent; its manner of growth and its 
blossoms are altogether charming. It can be compared only to 
its own self and must be seen to be properly appreciated. That 
is, at least, the way I appraise it. 


—Frances S. Twining. 


Portland, Ore. 
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SYRINGA REFLEXA’S WHITE FORM 


N June, 1932, I flowered for the first time about 500 

seedlings of Syringa reflexa from some 1500 plants. The 
beautiful, rosy pink, nodding or pendent clusters character- 
istic of this species occurred in both narrow and broad branch- 
ing panicles. On close inspection, however, I found not only 
the pink blooms, but four plants with lighter foliage and 
chaste, creamy white flowers. To my knowledge, this species 
has never before been known to bear white blossoms. The 
shape of the panicles and habit of the bush appeared to be 
identical with that of the usual S. reflexa. 

I sent samples of the blossoms to Ernst A. Bessey, professor 
of botany at the Michigan State College. On his advice, I 
decided to call the new plant Syringa reflexa forma alba. 
This, Professor Bessey tells me, is correct botanically, al- 
though it would be equally correct from a horticultural 
standpoint to call it Syringa reflexa var. alba. 

Since I have found S. reflexa to be perfectly hardy, I have 
hopes of increasing this new form vegetatively, thus adding 
another good lilac to the world’s gardens. 


Detroit, Mich. —E. A. Upton. 


YELLOW ORNAMENTAL ONIONS 


HEN seeking more and better ornamental onions for 
trial my eye was attracted in July to the little Allium 





A Graceful Specimen of the Pea Shrub 


flavum, a tiny slender thing, not six inches high, with a few 
narrow onion leaves, and a very loose cluster of little flowers. 
These flowers, however, are of a bright forsythia yellow, 
swinging from the common center by slender curved stalks. 
The plant might be a little brodiza or some rare African bulb, 
it is so dainty, but it is perfectly hardy and at present it has 
only stony gravel for soil. In a rich garden it probably would 
be taller. It came as seed from Europe but it should be made 
available for our rock gardens in Summer. The only other 
yellow onion so far tried is the round blob of the lily leek, 
A. moly, of early Spring. This new one has the graceful 
flower cluster of A. carinatum, A. cernuum, A. roseum and 
others, and the clear yellow contrasts well with their purple 
or rose colors. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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The Native 
Red Pine" 


The Resinosa Pine is an easily grown, vigorous evergreen 
more free from diseases and insect pests than most other 
Pines, and will thrive in almost any soil or location—being 
extremely hardy. Our special offer of fine, three times trans- 
planted, bushy trees, 2 to 3 feet high, at 


598 a hundred and *175 per thousand 


is an exceptional bargain even at 1933 prices. 


In our 1933 SHORT GUIDE, which is mailed free on request, you may 
find literally hundreds of bargains in well grown nursery stock. The 
book is illustrated with more than fifty photographs in natural color 
and there is a world of cultural descriptions. Many rare and unusual 
varieties of trees and shrubs are offered at low prices this year, including 
two new varieties of evergreens, introduced this year for the first time. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


F. W. KELSEY NURSERY COMPANY 


Fifty Church Street New York City 
Established 1878 — Member A. A. N. 











NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 


is not only the 


EASTERN HEADQUARTERS for ALPINES 


But also grows a most COMPLETE and UP-TO-DATE list of 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


No Nursery in America has a more complete and up-to-date list and 


BETTER STOCK CANNOT BE GROWN 


Hardy Roses, Evergreens, Shrubs, Shade Trees, Perennials, Iris, Peonies, Fruit 
Trees and Small Fruit Plants. 


THREE EXTRA GOOD SHRUBS 


Cornus elegantissima variegata: Grows 3 feet high and is covered all Summer with 
lovely variegated foliage, light green and white. The general effect is a mass of 
light cream color and the shrub can be distinguished from surrounding shrubs at 
several hundred yards distance. 3 ft. shrubs, $1.00 each. 

Daphne mezereum: This lovely shrub is now very popular. It grows in sun or shade 
from 18 to 30 inches high and is the earliest bloomer of all the 140 varieties of 
shrubs in our nursery. We often see it a mass of pink bloom with a snow bank only 
a few feet away. Sturdy 18 inch plants, $1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen. 

Spirea Henryi: Many visits to the Arnold Arboretum have convinced us that this is 
the finest and most graceful of the large Spireas. Blooms a month later than the 
“Bridal Wreath’’; grows to 12 ft. in height and, when in bloom, its long branches, 
robed in white, look like long white plumes. There is no better large shrub for the 
North. 2-3 ft. plants, $1.50; 4-6 ft. $2.50 each. 

Send for our free catalog. 10% discount on all cash orders received before March 10. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 











Garden Club Programs 




















Program No. | 


‘About first flowers there is such eagerness, 
Such unrestrained delight for days that hold 
Tip-toeing dawns and noons so bravely gold.”’ 
—NMoily Anderson Haley 


First Flowers of the Garden. 
First Flowers of Field and Woodland. 
Early Flowering Shrubs and Trees. 
Roll-call—My first Spring blossoms. Name and date of 
blossoming. 
Program No. 2 


“Oh, many weathered March! A bitter while 
He storms and roars; but when a bluebird trills 
Disarmed our tyrant smiles, a tender smile, 
And makes his exit crowned with daffodils.”’ 


Planning for a Garden of Continuous Bloom. 

Planting for Fragrance. 

The English Type of Flower Borders. 

Roll-call—First flowers, and last, in my garden. 
Program No. 3 


‘To own a bit of ground, to scratch it with a hoe, 
to plant seeds and watch their renewal of life— 
that is the commonest delight of the race, the 


most satisfactory thing a man can do.”’ 
—Charles Dudley Warner 


First Plantings of the Spring. 

Improving our soils—Peat moss in gardening. Natural and 
commercial fertilizers, compost heaps, drainage, etc. 

Munitions for our spray guns. . 

Roll-call—An effective remedy for a plant disease. 

Additional Suggestions 

Flower of the Month—the Violet; Sweet Peas to Plant in 
Early March; The Spring Repairing and Feeding of the Lawn; 
Plant Labels; Ground Covers Under Trees and in Shade; 
Lilies Which May Be Planted in the Spring. 

—AMrs. Frank Jones. 


Lawrence, Kan. 


New Garden Tour in Virginia 

The announcement has been made through the chairman 
of the garden week committee, Mrs. Robert G. Cabell III, 
Richmond, Virginia, that a new ““Tour of Historic Gardens”’ 
will be conducted this year by the Garden Club of Virginia. 
The date has been set for the week of April 24 through 30. 
The complete list of homes and gardens to be opened to the 
public is now being printed. 








PHLOX DOUGLASI HYBRIDA 


Resembles a refined Subulata Phlox and does well by same treatment. 

Dense foliage, round-lobed, lilac-pink flowers in profusion. An excel- 

ee SE I io Sco Fein css kceswssneeees oases 75¢ delivered 

Scores of new, unusual and scarce alpines in our supplementary list. 
GRETHER & SON, Midland, Michigan 





MOLES gap 
E? And How to Control Them 
AN INTERESTING TREATISE SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
Then get an ACME MOLETRAP. $2.00 each and worth it! 
At your dealer or CO. E. GRELLE, Green Hills, Portland, Oregon 











Glowing Beauties for 1933 Gardens 


Ask for a Complete Flower Seed Novelty List 
It’s Free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square Boston, Mass. 














IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


“Do not let your chances like sunbeams pass you by.” Now is your chance to 
beautify your garden with choice Iris at very little expense. 

“Depression” has not interfered with our growing crops. We have an immense 
—_ of choice varieties, and as we want you to have them, we will quote attractive 
prices. 

Varieties which recently sold for $25 you may now have for 25 cents,—just as 
good now as they were then. . 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 
GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Best Time of the Year 


for planting large trees is here. 


Ask for our complete list of SPECIMEN EVERGREENS and 
SHADE TREES and our economic way of moving them during the 
Winter months. 





Prices greatly reduced. Catalog. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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WATER LILIES 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
FANCY ana TROPICAL FISHES 


We will tell you how to beautify 
your yard inexpensively. Charming 
effects at little cost. Write today 
for our free illustrated catalog. 


BUSKIRK’S AQUARIUM 
Box 335 Independence, Ohio 

















Water Lilies 


1933COLORCATALOG FREE 
Beautify large or small garden with a 
Water Lily Pool. Gorgeous colors, ex- 
~ uisite fragrance. Easy to care for. Cal- 
COMPLETE ‘fornia Water Lilies noted for extra 
SMALL hardiness and vigor. Will thrive any- 
POOL where in U.S. or Canada. Safe delivery 

$4 value $995 GUARANTEED. 1933 ( atalog tells how 





postpaid to make a Water Garden; care of Wa- 
, ter Lilies ete, Write for FRF* copy. 


. 
JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, Bx b-1 Hynes, Cal. 





Prettiest Flower and Evergreen 


RHODODENDRONS 


White-pink clumps ...$1.00 
Purple-lilac clumps ... 1.50 
Red clumps ......... 2.00 


One of each $3.90 


Guaranteed 

Immediate effect—Write for culture and price list. 

New River Rhododendron Nursery 
Princeton, West Virginia 


RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND AZALEAS 

Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 

Various sizes in any quantity. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 

LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 


Address: L. A. & P. J. A. Berckmans 
Augusta, Georgia 











TWO WONDER GLADIOLUS 


Mr. Louis G. Rowe and 
Seabrook White 
With many other new varieties listed in our 1933 


catalog and Wholesale List now ready. See our 
greatly reduced prices before ordering. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


“Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 











CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
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THE McINTOSH FAMILY OF APPLES 


MONG the high quality dessert apples none is better 
known or more highly thought of in the northern por- 
tions of the country than McIntosh. Its beautiful color, 
tender, snow-white flesh, delicate refreshing flavor and its 
pleasing aroma are responsible for its popularity among con- 
sumers. Because of the remarkable popularity of McIntosh 
the fruit breeders at the experiment stations in Ottawa, Can- 
ada and Geneva, N. Y. have used it extensively as one parent 
in Originating a series of apples of McIntosh type, but ripen- 
ing at different seasons. 

Those that are described in the following paragraphs have 
been thoroughly tested and may be recommended for culture 
wherever McIntosh is at home. 

Melba, from Ottawa, ripens in early August and starts the 
season for this group of apples. It resembles McIntosh in 
aroma, flesh, and flavor, but not in appearance. The fruit is 
very tender and not suitable for shipping but excellent for 
home use. Melba is soon followed by Early McIntosh, which 
ripens about ten days later than Yellow Transparent. It is 
very much of a McIntosh in appearance, aroma and flavor, but 
like other summer apples, tends to ripen unevenly. Due to its 
tendency to overbear, thinning is desirable. 

Milton is next in line and is the handsomest of the lot with 
its pinkish red color and heavy bloom. It ripens with Wealthy 
or a month earlier than McIntosh, and is essentially McIntosh 
in flavor and aroma. Lobo, another variety from Ottawa 
ripens between Wealthy and McIntosh. The fruit resembles 
McIntosh closely, but is not quite as good in quality and 
hangs to the tree better. The variety is well liked in New 
Jersey. Kendall the latest arrival in the McIntosh family 
ripens with its well known parent and keeps considerably 
longer. The fruit is dark red with a heavy bloom, somewhat 
more sprightly than McIntosh, and possessing the same white, 
fine-grained flesh. It has attracted much attention at recent 
fruit shows. 

Following McIntosh in season is the well known Cortland, 
now widely planted and reaching markets in commercial 
quantities. In addition to its quality and appearance its ability 
to hang to the tree and to keep longer in storage than Mc- 
Intosh has made it popular. 

Macoun, even later than Cortland, is dark red with a heavy 
bloom and similar to McIntosh in texture, aroma and flavor. 
It is the last of the group to ripen and extends the season for 
apples of this type. 

Two sweet apples are also available in this group. Ogden 
which ripens before McIntosh is large and attractive with 
white flesh, often stained with red. The flesh although some- 
what coarse is tender and possesses an aromatic sweetness that 
makes it especially suitable for baking. 

Sweet McIntosh is described by its name and is excellent 
for home use, especially baking and dessert. 

Geneva, N. Y. —George L. Slate. 














EFFICIENT 


Plant Hunting on 
GARDENERS 


Mt. Angeles 


















For Better Gardens 
DEPENDABLE FOR [05 YEARS * 
Ask Your Dealer for Buist’s 
Seeds and 144 Page Illustrated 
Gerden Guide and Catalog. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write today for a copy. 
Mailed FREE on Request 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 








Dept. X Philadelphia, Pa. 
SEEDSMEN FOR OVER A CENTURY 


The VIOLA 


for Your Garden! 


Apricot Queen is a beauty and ar- 
ranges well with Jersey Gem and 
Forget-Me-Nots. 25 plants $2.00. 
Descriptions of other Violas and 
our Pitzonka’s Prize Pansy are 
found in our Catalog. Please send 
for a copy. It includes Rock 
Plants and Perennials. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
“The Home of the Pansy” 
BRISTOL PENNSYLVANIA 
























:kend VICKS 
wae/ ior these 3 Full-Size 10c Pkts. Saic‘seeo 

of Vicks Famous Flower Seeds Amenca 
Large-Flowered Snapdragons, 
gorgeous colors, mixed: Giant 
Zinnias, brilliant colors, mixed 
ma (4 to 6 in. blooms): Bedding 
fae, Petunias, mixed. To get ac- 
quainted, we'll send all 3 for 
price of 1—Send 10¢c today! 

Vicks Garden Guide Free 


JAMES VICK, 127 PLEASANT ST.,ROCHESTER,N.Y.~ 


RARE PLANTS 


Our 1938 Catalog lists Haberlea, Lioydia 
Serotina, Viola Flettii, 3 species of the rare 
Cyananthus, 17 species Anemones, 17 spe- 
cies Lewisia, 9 species of Synthyris and 















| more than 1000 other species and varieties 





of hardy plants, bulbs and shrubs. 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Box 211 Maplewood, Oregon 





Gypsophila paniculata var. Pacifica 
PINK BABY’S BREATH 


Perennial 
Second year field plants. 


75 cents each 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE MASSACHUSETTS 
OLIVE BELCHES 


Catalog of Distinctive Plants 





GARDEN LOVERS 


Send today for general catalogue 
of Transplan Ornamentals— 
Trees — Evergreens — Shrubs — 
Vines — Perennials and Rock 
Garden Plants. Write for Special 
offer to Garden Digest Readers. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 








NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


—— 








Trained men are able to make many 
practical savings in the management of 
fine gardens and greenhouses through 
increased efficiency. The membership 
of the National Association of Garden- | 
ers includes many men with wide ex- | 
perience as estate superintendents and 
gardeners, men of proven ability. Inter- 
views may be arranged by communi- 
cating with the secretary of the associa- 
tion. There is no charge for this service. 


Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


Whether you would “ex- 
ploring go” with Elsie M. 
Frey in the high Olympics, 
or whether you prefer the 
more practical idea of 
beauty in the vegetable 
garden, you will enjoy the 
SPECIMEN LILACS ameny Green ee ee ae 
‘n Over One Hundred Kinds Gant Caeie, Gene 

25c for a copy, today. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


PE DNIES IRISES PERENNIALS - OF GARDENERS 


Dorothy Ebel Hansell, Secret 
522-H Fifth Avenue aan, Seeta Ae arcs hipaa 
A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 


New York City 
+ .EXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
— ERLE RD ELLIE BENIN 2 HO IA TOUR NG 


Choice Perennials 
AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
ast Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 


522-H FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY | 
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Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











PETERSON ROSES 


Win the prizes at your shows and the praises of 
your friends with Peterson's exceptional plants. 
“A Little Book About Roses 
tells you all you want to know about Rose culture 
and the right varieties to plant. Free for the asking. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 


Rose and Peony Specialists 
45 PARAMUS ROAD, FAIR LAWN, N. J. 





The Australian Garden Lover 


Bright, well illustrated monthly gardening mag- 
azine, giving all the gardening notes from sunny 
Australia. 

Roses, Gladioli, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 
Sweet Peas, Australian Native Flora, Rock Gar- 
dens, Bush House and Glasshouse Notes. All flow- 
ers and vegetables. 

Sixteen cents per copy post free. Subscription, 
$2.25 per annum post free. 

Allied publications. Seed and Nursery Trader 
(trade only), 16 cents per copy post free, Sub- 
scription, $1.80 pez annum post free. Fruit World 
of Australasia, 16 cents per copy post free. Aus- 
tralasian Poultry World, 16 cents per copy post 
free. Subscription, $2.25 per annum post free. 

Sample copies gratis from the publishers. 

HORTICULTURAL PRESS PTY. LTD. 
Box 1944, G.P.O. 


Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power 
Cultivator for Garden- 
ers, Suburbanites, 
Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers. 
Reduced Prices—Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CoO. 
1084 33RD AVE. SE., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Catalog 
Free 





The World Agriculture Society 
Free consultation to members on questions of 
farming, forestry, fruits, vegetables, flowers. 


Those so desiring may receive the 1933 issues 
of Horticulture as replacing Vol. XIV of World 
Agriculture. 


Please address correspondence to 


PROF. L. H. PARKER, Executive Sec’y 
Eddy Place, Brookfield, Massachusetts 











HARDY ORANGES 
(Citrus trifoliata) 

Form specimens with white flowers, orange 

fruits, and attractive spiny green branches in 

Winter; also beautiful and Satisfactory as a 

tall, impenetrable hedge. 

30 in., $.50; 4 ft., $1.00; for hedges, 

$10.00 per 100 


CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 
a Cheltenham, Pa. 

















“"WHERE TO SHOP’: 
We specialize in Garden Service and supply every- 
thing you need for 
Outdoor — Indoor — Backyard — 
Roof— Window and Water Gardens 
New and Different Plants for Home and Office. 
Garden Clubs and Organizations Solicited. 
Very special low prices on Grade “A” Rock 
Garden and Border plants, in quantity only 
while supply lasts. 
THE SMALL GARDENS SERVICE 
507 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








INGSLEYS GARDENS 


1933 Catalogue 
“GLADIOLUS OF DISTINCTION” 
AND CHOICE IRIS 
WMustrated in colors. Yours for the asking 
W. H. KINGSLEY, Route 4 
Hayward, California 













Rare, and Common Rock Plants. 150 spe- 
cies and varieties. Send for price list. THE 
ALPINE NURSERY, Woodbury, L.I., N.Y. 





HORTICULTURE 
CUT FLOWERS THE YEAR AROUND* 


NE of my particular problems is the maintenance of a 
supply of cut flowers the year around. For large vases of 
flowers at this time of the year, cut sprays of flowering shrubs 
are most useful. These may be forced into flower in water in 
from three weeks to a month’s time in a sun porch or in the 
sunny window of a living room. The forsythia, Cydonia 
japonica and Jasminum nudiflorum are invaluable for the 
purpose. I particularly recommend Cydonia japonica (Japa- 
nese quince) as in forcing, its color is softened to a lovely pink 
shade, quite unlike its fiery color when flowering outdoors; 
and it is longer lived than the other subjects mentioned. I 
have had branches last for ten days in a New York apartment. 
A succession of forcing cut branches may be kept up until the 
shrubs flower outdoors. 

With the arrival of April, we have a variety of shrubs 
coming into flower, beginning with the forsythias. Spiraeas in 
variety provide useful cut flowers. In the garden we have nar- 
cissi at this time, giving us a wealth of cut bloom, and by 
a careful choice of varieties their season may be extended to 
the end of the month. Planted in rows for cutting the variety 
Golden Spur will often show color in March, followed by 
such standard varieties as Sir Watkin, King Alfred and the 
various types of poeticus and poetaz, ending with N. poeticus 
recurvus, the pheasant eye variety of old-fashioned gardens, 
which closes out the season at the end of April. 

In May we have glorious displays of tulips, and a majority 
of our flowering shrubs. The lilacs alone make this month 
worth while, but, in addition, we have the philadelphus 
family, chief among which is the variety Virginal. The 
flowering crabs and cherries are also excellent as cut flowers. 
In the garden one of the most useful perennials for cutting is 
Doronicum plantagineum, the large yellow flowers of which 
make a perfect foil for some of the highly colored tulips. 

If I had to decide the hardest time of the year to provide 
cut flowers I would say the first few days of June. It seems to 
be a definite in-between-seasons period, for we have just lost 
the wealth of spring bloom, the number of our flowering 
shrubs is depleted and it is a little early for most of the per- 
ennials. It is for this reason that I always attempt a fall sow- 
ing of annuals, as they commence flowering at this period. 
Annuals such as larkspur, calliopsis, salpiglossis and centau- 
reas may be had by this method and the attempt is well worth 
while. We have in our shrubbery such subjects as weigela 
and deutzia to cut from and one outstanding shrub of recent 
introduction, Buddleia alternifolia. This I can highly recom- 
mend for cut flower purposes. 

A worthwhile practice is to leave a batch of gladiolus bulbs 
in the ground all Winter, covering heavily to protect from 
frost. They flower early in June, invariably before those that 
are planted in the Spring. At this time, too, we have the peony 
and by the middle of June the rose, and then our troubles are 
over for the time being. 

July finds us well supplied with cut flowers, for we have 
all our spring sown annuals. The roses continue to give us a 
supply of blossoms and the perennial border is at its best. 
Gladioli may be had in quantity and, best of all, from late 





*From a lecture by Mr. G. H. Gillies of Huntington, Long Island, N. Y., at the New York 


Botanical Garden, January 28. 
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ESPALIERED FRUIT TREES 


will give your garden an old-world 
distinction. Mature trees for imme- 
diate effect. This will be our only 
advertisement. Send for circular. 
ARTISTREE NURSERY 
BRANFORD CONN. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








Superintendent: Fully qualified to take 
charge of large estate, including green- 
houses. Best of references. M. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Tree Surgeon, Forester and Wildflower 
expert, familiar with all forms of estate 
maintenance and with some experience in 
yee wishes permanent position. 
American, 29, wife graduate nurse, no chil- 
dren, references. R. B. T., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Graduate of the two-year course 
at the State Oollege desires position, either 
rivate or commercial. Has had experience 
in all the various branches of horticulture. 
Single, age 30. Oan furnish best of refer. 
ences. Will go anywhere. C. E. S., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-Caretaker, desires position on a 
rivate estate, thoroughly understands 
owers, shrubs, ornamental trees, rock gar- 

dens, lawns; eenhouse a. 10 

years on well known North Shore estate. 

A-1 references. American, age 31, married, 

no children. Willing to go anywhere for 

permanent position, have chauffeur’s lic- 
ense. B. E. D., Care of “Horticulture,” 

Boston, Mass. 





Position wanted, private or commercial. 
Thoroughly experienced in greenhouse 
work, pot plants, cut flowers. bulbs, bed- 
ding stock, also perennials and alpines; all 
landscape work, care and development of a 
private estate. Reliable, intelligent, willing, 
able to take charge. Single, 30. References. 
E., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
8. 











Single man, age 27, desires outside work on 
private estate. Good chauffeur. Best of ref- 
erences. C. 
Boston, Mass. 


O., Care of “Horticulture,” 
L. B., Care of “Horticulture,” 





Gardener, English, married, 35 years of 
age. Eight years’ practical experience in 
care of estates. Capable of taking charge. 
Excellent references. Will go anywhere. 
E. M. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 


Gardener: General garden work, used to all 
kinds of farm machinery. Outside work, in- 
cluding flowers, vegetables, lawns, shrubs. 
Boston, 





of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires responsible position: Ex- 
perienced in all branches of estate work, 
and will furnish excellent references. Relia- 
ble and dependable. Married. F. D. U., Care 








Gardener-Landscaper, desires position on 
estate, garden club, or resort hotel. Mar- 
ried, no children. A-1 references, Ameri- 
can. Age 25. Will also consider position 
with a reliable nursery. Am a hustler. Ad- 
dress: H. J. O., Bangall, New York, Box 
542, Dutchess County. 





Young man, 26, graduate of Stockbridge 
School of Agriculture, '27, wants work, par- 
ticularly in nursery concern with landscape 
department. Single and free to move, Ex- 
perienced maintenance man. G. C. N., Oare 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Head Gardener—Working Superintendent: 
Single, experienced in all branches of gar- 
dening, greenhouse and general upkeep of 
entire estate. Have the knowledge of build- 
ing rockeries and pools. Available February 
1st. Desires permanent position where char- 
acter and ability is wanted. Will go any- 
where. F. P., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Single man, age 27, desires outside work on 
private estate. Good chauffeur. Best of ref- 
erences furnished. O. C., Care of ‘“‘Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener on private estate. Age 55, 
married, no children, 35 years’ experience. 
Best of references. C. W., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Woman conversant with English plant ma- 
terial wishes to accompany woman, or 
group visiting English gardens in July or 
August, as guide and driver of car. Itin- 
erary planned if desired. References. M. M., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 26, single, desires position 
with nursery or horticultural establish- 
ment. Graduate of Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, three years’ experience in practical 
nursery and landscape work. References 
furnished. Will go anywhere. J. 8. C., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Assistant gardener, or general man on & 
rxall place, middle aged, single. Experi- 
enced in greenhouse, lawns, shrubs, roses, 
flower garden, vegetables, houseman, up- 
keep of private estate. References. O. A. E., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position. Long experience 
in growing and propagating of greenhouse 
stock, perennials, rock plants; all work in 
the landscape line; maintenance of 42 
estate. Oompetent, able to take charge. 
Single, 31, references. S. C., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,”” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Married, age 8S. Full charge °F 
work with owner on highly developed, larze 
or small estate. Formal, natural, rock ad 
vegetable gardens, greenhouse experien:®. 
The maintenance of trees, shrubs, th r- 
oughly understood. Active worker. G*"- 
— $24 Central Ave., Needham Heigh'®, 
ass. 
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HORTICULTURE 











The 


Will Be Held in 


Open March 27 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia 
flower Show 


Associated with The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society and The Forists' 
Club of Philadelphia 


THE COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
Thirty-Fourth below Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 and April 1, 1933 


2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Open Other Days 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE 
SOCIETY'S EXHIBIT 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


ES, snantiells 
Annual Teliveteiitioiie 
iS om S| iio 


Grand Central Palace, New York 
MARCH 20-25, 1933 


Membership in the Society includes a Season 
Ticket to the above exhibition which enables 
the holder to go in and out at will during the 
entire week. Does it not, therefore, seem a 
propitious time to join and thus take advan- 
tage of this privilege? 


Many other avenues of service are open to 
members. On every third Wednesday of the 
month is held a round table discussion on a 
given subject, with an exhibit of rare plant 
material and during the winter months a 
series of lectures is given by persons eminent 
in the horticultural world. Receipt of the mag- 
azine “Horticulture” is another advantage. 


Information may be had from the Executive 
Offices, 598 Madison Avenue, New York City 
—’ Phone Plaza 3-8651. 








MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


W hat Shall the Flower of 


Tomorrow Be? 


An Illustrated Lecture 


PROF. MERVYN J. BAILEY 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


3 P.M., SATURDAY, MARCH 11 


Under the Auspices of the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


New England Gladiolus Society 





by 


of the 


College of Fine Arts 
Boston University 


BOSTON, MASS. 


and the 


Admission Free 

















Established 39 Years 


Pulverized 
Peat Moss $2.50 bale 
Cow Manure 2.75 100 Ibs. 
Sheep Manure 2.75 “ “ 
Bone Meal a * 


Special Prices in Quantities 


E. L. SHUTE & CO., Importers 
616 W. Upsal Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








At Last - - The 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Mark With Ordinary Lead Pencil. 


PERMANENTLY LEGIBLE without 
protection in all weathers, all soils, 
all seasons. Convenient to use. Ample 
marking space. Writing horizontal. 
Attractive and practical shape. Beauti- 
ful gray green color blends with garden. 
Markings erasible. A decided innova- 
tion. Will solve your label problem. 
Border and Rock Garden Sizes 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
HOWARD HAMMITT, 654 MAIN ST., HARTFORD, CT. 











= ukere) als 
Quality.- 


ITORF MULL’ 


eeavered lake! sa aakes 
Puaranteed -- 


TATKINS & DURBROW. In 








‘77 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. HANcock 0254 

















June until September it is possible by careful selection to have 
lilies in variety, they being unexcelled as cut flowers and last- 
ing a long time in water. In early July it is a good practice to 
sow another bed of annuals in preparation for September and 
October flowering, for the blistering heat of August fre- 
quently finishes our first batch. 


August finds us turning to our lily border for cut flowers. 
One outstanding variety, Lilium henryi, is a boon at this time 
to the man who must supply cut flowers, while such fine 
annuals as Salvia farinacea, Hunnemannia fumariaefolia and 
Delphinium chinense grown as an annual are great standbys. 
Gladioli, if planted in successive batches, we have until frost. 


September finds all good dahlia men hailing their month 
with glee. While I appreciate the magnificent exhibition 
blooms produced, I much prefer the beauty of the single 
varieties as cut flowers. In the perennials we have the heli- 
anthus and the helenium and the spring sown batch of del- 
phiniums. Among the annuals are the stella type of sunflower 
and the cosmos, besides those already mentioned, also the 
much touted but not new Tithonia speciosa. 

In this vicinity in the past few years it has been possible to 
cut dahlias throughout October and they, with our summer 
sown annuals and such of the early batch as have withstood 
the heat of Summer, form the bulk of our cutting material. 
Among the perennials we have such fine subjects as Eupa- 
torium coelestinum and the very fine late Aster tataricus. This 
lasted with me well into November last year. Also, we have 
Cimicifuga racemosa simplex, with its superb white spirals. 

It is in October that we enjoy the last batch of gladioli 
from a July planting and they are worth the risk of loss by 
frost. Late in October the hardy chrysanthemums are at their 
best and carry on until blackened by frost, which last year, 
with me, was not until the 17th of November, even though 
our annuals and dahlias had been killed by frost ten days 
earlier. The chrysanthemum concludes the season. 





LECTURES 


Lectures illustrated with hand colored 
slides. 1. How to Beautify Home Grounds. 
2. How to Clean Up and Beautify the Com- 
munity. 3. Common Trees——-How to Know 
Them. 4. Tree Surgery—Pruning, Spray- 
ing, Grafting, Setting. 5. Forum on Garden- 
he Community Beautifying. 6. A LIVA- 
B GARDEN. 7. Garden Courses for 
Clubs. A beautifying campaign with talks 
and lectures in all schools and in all parts 
of the city is sure to produce lasting re- 
sults. These lectures are the result of the 
best of training and years of experience. 
An early engagement secures the desired 
date. H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 








JULIA A. LATIMER offers an interesting 
lecture on “Seedlings and their care,” 
transplanting demonstrated. Many other 
ractical Garden Talks. Ten Lessons in 
ardening. An interesting short course for 
Garden Club groups. Terms and references 
a ——. Harold Street, Mamaroneck, 





MRS. PRESTON RICE, F.R.H.S., Kent 
Hills, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1. The Hardy 
Garden: Slides show spectacular and sup- 
plementary bloom in actual plantings 
throughout the season. 2. The Two-Season 
Garden: Spring and Fall, with ornamental 
blooming trees and shrubs; includes the 
all-season yellow garden. 3. Flower Ar- 
rangement for the House and Well Placed 
Garden Ornaments. (Pools, Wall Fountains, 
Dry Walls, Bird Baths, Gates, Terraces, 
Seats, Paths, Figures, Garden Houses, etc.) 
Each lecture is illustrated by 100 auto- 
chrome slides. (Lumiére plate. The new- 
process natural-color photography. Not 
hand-painted.) 








“CONSIDER THE LILIES”: 


A most complete little book illustrating in full 
color both the Lilies we plant in the Spring and 
the Lilies we plant in the Fall. 101 varieties. $1 is 
rebated when Lilies are purchased. Price $1, pre- 
paid for 90 cents by 


BULLETIN GUILD 
2315 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





Por sale: An unusualiy beautiful specimen 
of Colorado Blue Spruce. Height about 12- 
14 feet. base about 10 feet. Boston suburb. 
B. J. H., 
Mass. 


Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
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A Garden Chub Village 


TTTFTTTIRTTRTTTTTRRTTKTRTTTRTTTRTTTTARKN 


The most unique exhibit ever 
set up by Garden Clubs in this 
country will be A FEATURE # 


of the GREAT ; 
Rew Ons Ee, 


Spring Flower Show 


BY THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Mechanics Building 


Boston, Mass. 


March 13 to 18 ine. 


A Huge Azalea Garden AForestof Acacias “Thousands of Orchids 
A Chinese Garden Outstanding Rock Gardens 
Gorgeous Bulb Gardens Bird Feeding Stations | Vegetable Gardens 
and Miscellaneous Attractions in Great Number 
Lectures Every Afternoon 





THREE HALLS—TWO FLOORS—TWO CONCERTS 
DAILY BY WALTER SMITH’S FAMOUS BAND 











Admission One Dollar (No tax) 
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